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THE  MIDNIGHT  VISITOR. 


The  office  of  James  and  Stimpson 
was  working  at  top  speed.  It  was 
late  in  the  day  and  a big  contract  was 
being  closed.  Every  one  was  anxious 
to  get  done  and  consequently  was 
working  his  hardest.  Men  bent  over 
their  desks  lit  by  green-shaded,  over- 
hanging lights,  busily  engaged  in  either 
calculating  expenses  or  reading  letters. 
Typewriters  clicked  steadily  under  the 
impulse  of  the  deft  and  unerring  fingers 
of  stenographers,  telephone  bells  rang, 
office-boys  ran  hither  and  thither,  orders 
were  given  and  executed, — everything 
was  full  of  life,  and  played  its  part  in 
the  thoroughly  businesslike  scene. 

One  by  one  the  persons  in  the  office 
departed,  having  finished  a full  day’s 
work.  As  each  person  left,  the  active- 
ness of  the  office  waned,  until  finally 
business  was  entirely  over,  and  the 
only  man  left  in  the  establishment  was 
the  night  watchman.  Having  assured 


himself  that  every  one  had  left,  the 
latter  turned  out  all  the  lights  but  one, 
settled  himself  comfortably  in  an  arm- 
chair under  this,  and  began  to  read 
the  evening  paper. 

James  & Stimpson  occupied  a twenty- 
fifth  story  office  in  the  huge  Atlas 
building  of  New  York.  It  was  a 
prominent  and  prosperous  bridge-build- 
ing firm  and  was  at  present  engaged  in 
constructing  an  enormous  single-span 
bridge  across  the  East  river.  This 
explains  why  it  had  been  so  lively  on 
this  memorable  night.  The  office  on  the 
floor  above  was  theoretically  unoccupied, 
but  strange  men  were  seen  to  have  gone 
in  and  come  out  of  it.  Prosperous  firms 
are  inclined  to  be  suspicious,  and  this 
explains  the  presence  of  a night  watch- 
man. He  had  been  keeping  his  noctur- 
nal vigil  for  the  last  four  days:  nothing 
had  happened,  and  so  he  was  rather 
inclined  not  to  take  his  duty  seriously 
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especially  not  this  night,  when  he  was 
quite  sleepy.  By  quarter  past  eleven 
affairs  had  begun  to  quiet,  and  stillness 
began  to  creep  over  the  sleeping  city. 

The  watchman  sat  motionless  in  his 
chair,  poring  over  the  account  of  some 
sensational  murder.  Now  and  then  he 
yawned  and  then  returned  to  his  news- 
paper. Soon  his  eye  lids  began  to  droop, 
the  paper  slipped  from  his  senseless 
fingers,  his  head  fell  upon  his  breast, — 
and  he  slept. 

Thus  he  sat  for  some  time,  wrapt  in 
the  placidity  of  the  night.  Finally 
the  silence  was  broken  by  the  barely 
perceptible  creaking  of  turning  wheels 
upholding  some  weight.  Quietly  a man 
had  swung  out  of  the  window  of  the 
office  above  James  & Stimpson’s,  on  an 
improvised  pulley,  and  was  slowly  let- 
ting himself  down.  When  he  came 
opposite  the  window  below,  he  fastened 
the  movable  rope  and  slipped  from  his 
seat  on  to  the  sill.  He  glanced  at  the 
sleeping  watchman,  smiled  to  himself, 
and  then  swiftly  but  noiselessly  opened 
the  window.  Once  inside  he  stood 
perfectly  still  for  a moment,  and  then 
began  a slow,  cautious  advance  toward 
the  watchman.  Once  the  sleeping  man 
moved  uneasily,  but  did  not  awaken. 
For  a moment  the  strange  visitor  halted, 
as  if  thinking  what  he  should  best  do; 
then  he  neared  the  watchman  and  looked 
intently  in  his  face.  The  latter  stirred 
and  then  awoke, — but  too  late.  The 
robber’s  hand  went  like  lightning  to  his 
throat,  and  choked  the  stifled  cry.  Do 
what  he  might,  the  watchman  was  no 
match  for  his  skilful  and  determined 
opponent.  While  with  his  left  hand  he 
held  the  watchman’s  throat  tightly, 
with  his  right,  the  robber  struck  him  a 
crashing  blow  behind  the  ear.  Unnerved 
and  senseless,  the  watchman  slipped  to 
the  floor.  Swiftly  the  strange  visitor 
bound  and  gagged  his  victim,  laid  him 
down  in  a remote  corner,  and  then, 
halting  in  front  of  the  huge  safe  that 
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loomed  up  before  him  on  one  side  of  the 
room,  he  listened.  Out  over  the  city 
boomed  the  twelve  melodious  notes  of 
the  cathedral  clock.  Each  floated  far 
and  wide,  giving  the  sleeping  city  a 
ghostly  tone.  The  midnight  visitor 
stood  still,  as  still  as  death,  as  if  struck 
cold  by  those  heavy,  dull  notes.  Then, 
when  the  last  note  had  blended  with 
the  night  air,  he  turned  and  went  to 
his  wmrk. 

For  a little  while  nothing  could  be 
heard  but  the  scraping  and  crunching 
of  sandpaper  and  a chisel  against  the 
combination.  Then  the  lock  began  to 
crack  under  the  redoubled  efforts  of  the 
robber.  At  last ! With  a snap  the  only 
remaining  opposing  bolt  broke,  and  the 
heavy  door  swung  open  on  its  hinges. 
The  robber  rose  from  his  kneeling 
position  and  stretched  himself;  then  he 
suddenly  stiffened.  Hark!  In  the 
hallway  there  were  footsteps.  He  must 
take  no  chances,  he  must  go.  He  had 
been  cheated  of  his  loot. 

The  midnight  visitor  quickly  got  out 
of  the  window,  not  taking  the  pains  to 
close  it  after  him,  slipped  on  to  the 
pulley  and  drew  himself  up.  But  he 
was  loath  to  see  his  booty  slip  thus  from 
between  his  fingers,  and  so  he  hung  in 
mid-air,  listening  and  waiting  to  see  if 
he  could  return.  What  was  that  noise 
that  made  the  blood  rush  from  his 
face?  It  was  the  curious  ripping,  rasping 
noise  of  slowly  breaking  rope.  The 
robber’s  face  grew  paler  and  paler  as  he 
heard  each  hempen  strand  snap.  But 
few  strands  now  held  him  up.  Would 
they  continue  to  do  so?  They  broke. 
The  torn  end  of  the  rope  whipped 
against  the  side  of  the  building,  and  a 
human  life  was  doomed.  An  unearthly 
shriek  rang  out  in  the  night,  as  the  mid- 
night visitor  crashed  to  the  street  below. 
It  was  the  irony  of  Fate,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  gods. 
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S c h o o l R e g i s t e r 

“A  L’ESPION ! ” 


Facing  the  broad  and  shady  Rue  des 
Archives,  and  within  range  of  the 
noisy  tooting  of  the  tug-boats  plying 
the  river  Seine,  upon  the  placid  surface 
of  which  gay  old  Sol  rivals,  even  the 
nimble  Terpsichore  herself,  there  stands 
the  imposing  edifice  of  the  Hotel  des 
Archives  Nationales.  With  an  exterior 
of  artistically  executed  Renaissance 
architecture,  this  structure  forms  one 
of  the  vertices  of  a quadrangular  area 
comprising  the  most  majestic  scenery 
in  the  most  majestic  city  of  the  world,— 
the  other  three  vertices  being  the  cruc- 
iform structure  of  world-famous  Notre 
Dame,  the  colossal  frame-work  of  Eif- 
fel Tower,  and  the  splendid  structure 
of  the  Arc  de  Triomple.  But  its  interior, 
what  a contrast!  No  sooner  have  you 
entered,  than  your  senses  discover  the 
fog-like  mustiness  of  its  halls  and 
corridors,  and  the  age-connoting  odor 
emanating  form  its  wormy  shelves  and 
volumes, — a scene  not  altogether  un- 
like that  of  Tellson’s  Bank,  so  ad- 
mirably described  in  “A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities.”  But  it  is  this  very  mustiness 
and  wormy  scent  that  imbue  you,  on 
entering,  with  the  spirit  of  fascinating 
romance  that  lurks  in  every  pigeonhole 
and  pervades  every  page  in  every 
volume  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  France’s 
brave  sons.  This  then,  is  F ranee’s 
far-famed  repository  for  the  records  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  Great  War  who 
“gave  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  that 
that  nation  might  live.” 

The  loquacious  Cicerone , who  takes 
you  through  this  labyrinth  of  records, 
harmonizes  in  every  particular  with 
the  proverbially  musty  scene  about 
him.  The  “Croix  de  Guerre”  and  other 


decorations,  lavishly  bestrewn  over  an 
age-worn,  green-grown  jacket  with  brass 
buttons  and  gold  lace  that  had  seen 
better  days,  are  silent  testimonials  of 
the  deeds  of  heroism  or  of  the  sacrifices 
on  the  field  of  battle  that  had  rendered 
the  gaze  of  that  right  eye  vacant,  that 
left  leg  lame,  and  that  left  sleeve  void 
of  its  natural  contents.  As  he  leads 
you  about  from  row  to  row  of  gloomy 
shelves,  he  will  tell  you  in  his  quaint 
way  how  an  infernal  gas-bomb  had 
deprived  his  right  eye  of  sight,  how 
part  of  a 42-centimetre  shell  had  taken 
along  his  left  aim  with  it  on  its  death- 
spreading  flight,  how  he  had  broken 
and  lamed  his  left  leg  falling  into  an 
enemy's  trench  at  Chalons-sur-Marne, 
and  how  the  great  General  Joffre 
himself  had  pinned  the  “Croix  de 
Guerre”  of  the  first  class  on  his  proud 
breast.  Then,  having  completed  his 
autobiography,  he  will  bid  you  be 
seated  within  the  compass  of  an  at- 
mosphere idiotically  obstinate  as  to 
the  intrusion  of  light  and  air,  will 
take  down  a musty  volume  from  a 
dingy  recess,  will  turn  the  pages  with 
a familiarity  born  only  of  long  practice, 
and  with,  an  air  of  self-satisfaction,  will 
drop  his  forefinger  on  the  name  of 
“Rossignol,  Jean.”  You  will  adjust 
your  glass, — if  you  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  it  with  you, — you  will  bend 
over  the  dusky  volume,  marvelling  at 
at  the  guide’s  acute  perspicacity,  and 
you  will  with  difficulty  read  at  the 
indicated  place: 

“Rossignol,  Jean: — -born,  Sept.  4,  1870,  in  Le 
Conquet,  dep’t.  of  Finistere;  killed,  June 29,  1915, 
at  battle  of  Mont  St.  Mihiel,  dep’t  of  Meuse.” 

Upon  perceiving  your  questioning  gaze, 
he  will  say  to  you,  “His  is  a most 
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fascinating  story.  I got  it  from  one  of 
his  comrades  in  the  Secret  Service,  and 
we  two” — here  beating  his  decorated 
breast  proudly — “ate  the  only  souls  in 
this  world  that  know  it!” 

Whereupon,  to  satisfy  your  curiosity, 
he  will  relate  to  you  substantially  as 
follows: 

* * * * ❖ 

There  existed  in  remote  parts  of 
France,  at  the  period  wherein  this 
narrative  has  its  origin,  a social  and 
political  condition  closely  resembling 
the  feudalism  of  mediaeval  times.  This 
state  comprised  a feudal  lord,  who 
ruled  absolutely  the  country  district 
or  township  granted  as  his  family’s 
heritage  by  some  obsolete  royal  patent, 
and  exacted  from  the  peasant-inhabit- 
ants  thereof  certain  monetary  tithes 
from  the  value  of  the  produce  grown 
by  them  on  his  estate, — to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a despotic  city-state. 
In  such  a state  of  feudalism  existed 
the  township  of  Le  Conquet,  under  the 
feudal  tutelage  of  M.  Robert,  Le  Comte 
de  Finistere,  a noble  of  partly  French 
and  partly  German-Alsatian  ancestry. 

It  was  here,  in  his  beautiful  chateau 
on  a precipitous  cliff,  that  his  son, 
Jean,  was  born,  on  the  fourth  day  of 
September,  1870.  The  son  closely 
resembled  his  father’s  Alsatian  ancestry 
and  his  mother's  pure  German  relative 
in  physique,  tall,  fair-haired,  blue-eyed, 
mighty-limbed;  and  it  was  this  fact, 
coupled  with  the  date  of  his  birth, 
that — as  we  shall  see  in  the  unfolding 
of  this  tale — predetermined  his  char- 
acter and  his  mode  of  death. 

The  count  spent  the  first  forty-four 
years  of  his  life  quietly,  in  a manner 
befitting  a country  gentleman  and  heir 
to  a large  estate.  During  this  time 
he  received  a fine  education,  matriculat- 


ing at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  and 
at  the  University  of  the  Sorbonne;  he 
travelled  extensively,  and  read  much ; 
and,  upon  the  death  of  the  elder  count, 
he  succeeded  to  the  lordship  of  his 
ancestral  realm.  During  all  this  time, 
however,  despite  his  partly  German 
ancestry,  an  intense  loyalty  toward 
France  and  her  ideals  had  been  infused 
in  his  breast,  partly  through  constant 
association  with  loyal  Frenchmen,  partly 
through  much  reading,  but  more  par- 
ticularly because  of  the  date  of  his 
birth.  For,  to  this  nobleman,  Sept. 
4,  1870,  was  a day  of  woe,  a day  that 
rendered  France’s  glory  almost  irrecover- 
able. On  that  day  France  declared 
war  against  Prussia, — a war  that  en- 
tailed a frightful  sacrifice  of  life  and 
property  and  a reimbursement  of 
Prussia  to  the  extent  of  a billion  dollars, 
a blow  from  which  France  has  not  yet 
fully  recovered,  a war,  also,  that — 
which  fact  Jean  felt  most  poignantly — 
“lowered  the  dignity  of  France  per- 
ceptibly in  the  eyes  of  the  world.” 
This  day,  then,  was  the  underlying 
cause  of  Jean’s  intense  loyalty,  to  which 
he  gave  external  expression  in  the 
form  of  a vow,  “that  he  would  some 
day  do  his  share  to  resurrect  France’s 
glory  and  to  restore  her  now  sunken 
prestige  among  the  heroic  nations  of 
the  earth.”  Years  did  he  wait  for 
his  opportunity  to  do  his  share,  and, 

at  last,  that  “some  day”  arrived. 
***** 

Like  a thunderbolt  from  the  clear, 
blue  sky  came  the  declaration  of  war  a- 
gainst  France  on  August  2,  1914. 

The  suddenness  of  the  declaration  and 
the  swiftness  of  the  movement  of  the 
Teutonic  forces  rendered  France  almost 
bereft  of  her  senses,  and  not  till  two 
days  later  did  she  fully  recover  from  her 
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comatose  state  and  realize  the  magni- 
tude of  the  task  of  “the  resurrection 
of  her  glory.”  As  the  swift  wave  of 
indignation  swept  over  France,  a 
veritable  avalanche  ol  enlistment  de- 
scended upon  the  recruiting  offices. 
Old  men,  middle-aged  men,  young  men, 
rich  men,  men  of  moderate  circumstances 
poor  men,  nobles,  commons,  all  literally 
swamped  these  offices  to  enlist,  to  “give 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood  that  that 
nation  might  live.”  Among  them,  you 
may  be  sure,  was  Count  Jean  de 
Finistere. 

Count  Jean’s  mother,  being  closely 
related  to  a Bavarian  bayonet,  had 
endeavored  to  dissuade  her  son  from 
enlisting  against  his  “German  fore- 
fathers”; but  he  was  so  firmly  resolved 
to  keep  his  vow,  that  nothing  short  of 
death  could  prevent  his  enlisting  with 
the  banners  of  France.  Still,  Jean 
realized,  Madame  could  secure  his  re- 
lease on  the  grounds  of  “German 
birth.”  To  preclude  this  possibility, 
the  Count  decided  to  assume  a false 
surname,  Rossignol,  and  under  it,  to 
enlist  with  the  French.  At  length, 
Jean  secretly  repaired  to  Paris  to — no, 
not  the  recruiting  office — the  French 
Secret  Service  head-quarters  in  the 
Ministry  of  War,  situated  at  the 
junction  of  Boulevard  de  St.  Germain 
and  Rue  de  St.  Dominique. 

Without  much  formality,  Jean  was 
quickly  ushered  into  the  presence  of 
General  Cassenau,  the  head  of  the 
Secret  Service,  and  an  old  and  trusted 
friend  and  neighbor  of  Count  Jean. 
To  the  greatly  astonished  old  gene- 
ral, at  Jean’s  presence,  Jean  quickly 
explained  the  whole  situation,  his  de- 
termination to  enlist,  his  mother’s  ob- 
jections, and  the  reasons  for  changing 
his  name.  The  general,  a “dyed-in-the- 


wool”  loyalist,  most  heartily  approved 
of  his  action. 

“But,”  he  asked,  “why  did  you  come 
to  me,  Jean,  instead  of  enlisting  at  a 
regular  recruiting  station?” 

“Well,  you  see,  General.  I have, — - 
fortunately  or  unfortunately, — the  phy- 
sique of  a German,  and  I thought  I 
could  best  serve  my  country  in  the 
capacity  of  a spy,  for  which  nature  has 
fitted  me  most  admirably  in  respect 
to  my  facial  appearance.” 

“Good!”  responded  the  general,  slap- 
ping the  Count  most  forcibly  on  the 
back.  “But,  do  you  know  what  it  means? 
Do  you  know  you  are  for  a certainty 
giving  up  all  that  you  hold  dear  in  this 
life  for  no  other  reward  than  death?” 

“Yes,  General.  1 have  already 
practically  resigned  my  life  to  my 
country.  I have  already  provided  for 
the  transfer  of  my  lordship  to  my  little 
son.  I have  already  made  my  last 
testament.  I am  indeed,  at  this  very 
moment  prepared  to  die  for  my  country !” 

“Good!”  again  replied  the  general, 
rising,  and  taking  his  neighbor’s  hand 
affectionately  in  his  own.  “Come  to- 
morrow at  exactly  nine,  Jean.  I shall 
then  give  you  your  instructions.  Till 
then,  au  revoir!” 

“Au  revoir!”  murmured  the  count, 
tears  in  his  eyes.  At  this  last  word  of 
Jean’s,  the  general  loosened  his  kindly 
grasp  on  the  count’s  hand,  and  the 
latter  bowed  himself  out  quickly  without 
more  ado. 

The  next  day  found  Jean,  at  the 
appointed  time,  again  in  the  private 
office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Secret  Service. 
Mutual  greetings  over,  the  General 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  matter  in 
hand. 

“You  are  to  go  immediately  to  Ger- 
many, Jean,  via  Italy,  and  Austria. 
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I have  here  a package  containing, 
besides  your  railroad  tickets  and  a 
hundred  marks  for  general  expenses, 
two  passports  and  credentials.  One 
passport,  with  your  real  name,  will 
permit  your  entrance  into  Italy,  and 
Austria,  after  which  you  will  carefully 
destroy  it.  The  second, — with  the 
credentials  purporting  you  to  be  a 
certain  Max  Hartmann,  a German 
citizen,  doing  business  in  Italy  and 
returning  to  fight  for  the  Fatherland, — 
will  get  you  into  Germany.  You  are 
at  once  to  proceed  to  Mainz,  and 
enlist  in  the  Aviation  Corps.  After 
your  period  of  training  you  will  most 
probably  be  assigned  for  scout  duty 
to  the  staff  of  some  general  in  the 
western  theatre  of  war.  While  on  his 
staff  you  will  be  governed  by  prudence 
only,— keep  your  ears  and  eyes  wide 
open,  and  your  mouth  as  dumb  as  a 
post.  What  information  you  get  you 
will  endeavor,  while  on  your  daily  ex- 
cursions, to  convey  to  our  generals  in 
the  manner  that  circumstances  will 
permit.  I shall  soon  apprise  our  generals 
of  your  departure,  and  have  them  keep 
a sharp  lookout  for  messages  signed 
‘Hartmann.’  Of  course,  everything 
may  not  work  out  as  per  schedule,  but 
prudence  and  common  sense  will  supply 
the  means  for  the  desired  end. 

“Now,  Jean,  take  this  package,  and 
in  a half-hour  you  will  have  a train  for 
Italy  at  the  Gare  de  Lyon.  And-and- 
Godspeed,  my  friend!”  This  last  was 
accompanied  by  a fervent  handshake 
on  the  part  of  Cassenau. 

His  emotions  profoundly  roused  by 
the  General’s  fervent  farewell,  Jean 
simply  took  the  proffered  package  with 
a scarcely  audible  “Merci,  mon  ami!” 
and  hurriedly  left  the  office,  never  to 

return  there  again. 

***** 


Fortunately,  Jean  was  enabled,  with 
the  help  of  Dame  Nature,  to  carry  out 
his  instructions  to  the  letter.  He  had 
no  difficulty  in  passing  through  North- 
ern Italy  and  Tyrolese  Austria  into 
Germany:  and,  although  his  heart  beat 
like  a sledge-hammer  and  perspiration 
stood  on  his  brow  whenever  he  heard 
the  startling  ‘Quivive!’  of  a French 
sentry,  be  was  always  reassured  and 
restored  to  confidence  of  ultimate  success 
when  he  perceived  the  official  vise  on 
his  passport  and  credentials,  signed  by 
the  corporal  of  the  guard,  and  counter- 
signed by  Dame  Nature’s  Geiman 
stamp  on  his  own  fine  features.  Two 
days  after  he  had  crossed  the  Bavarian 
barrier,  he  found  himself  at  the  training 
station  for  Geiman  army  aviators  at 
Mainz,  full  of  confidence  and  hope. 

Sorely  in  need  of  airmen,  Germany 
took  anybody  and  everybody  who 
volunteered  for  such  dangerous  service, 
— and,  among  them,  of  course,  our 
friend  Jean, — no,  no,  our  friend  Max! 
For  four  months,  Max  Hartmann, 
alias  Jean  Rossingnol,  together  with  a 
squad  of  nineteen  other  stalwarts,  was 
inducted  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
gentle  art  of  manipulating  a monoplane. 
By  December  the  squad  had  become 
cjuite  proficient  for  scout  duty  in  a 
monoplane,  and  on  December  27,  1914, 
each,  received  a note  stating  to  what 
general’s  staff  he  was  accredited. 

On  a table  in  his  room  in  the  general 
barracks,  Max  Hartmann  found  a note 
addressed  to  “Aero-Private  Hartmann.” 

On  opening  the  note  Max  read : 

“Kindly  report  to  the  barracks-office  for  rail- 
road fare  to  the  Russian  front.  You  are  assigned 
tor  scout  duty  to  the  staff  of  Field-Marshal 
von  Hindenburg." 

‘[Signed]  Herr  Lieutenant  A.  G Hoffmann,” 
“ Officer  of  Instruction." 

Max  read  the  note  over,  once,  twice, 
three  times,  each  time  more  slowly 
than  the  preceding.  Gradually  his 
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features  became  a deeper  and  deeper 
crimson,  gradually  his  carefully  German- 
ized moustache  became  more  and  more 
Teutonic,  gradually  his  nostrils  dilated 
till  they  looked  every  bit  like  a pair  of 
field-glasses,  gradually  his  right  fist 
rose  in  the  air,  his  right  foot  slipped 
behind  the  left,  ant  the  note  slipped  out 
of  his  left  hand,  gradually,  too,  rose  the 
choler  in  his  breast  from  warmth  to 
heat,  to  the  boiling  point,  and  then, — 

“Oh!  To  the  Russian  front!  How 
can  I help  my  country  now?  What  will 
they  call  me?  What  will  Cassenau  think 
of  me?  They  will  call  me  a traitor! 
Traitor!” 

He  paused,  brought  his  fist  down, 
and  slowly  bowed  his  head  in  deep 
thought.  His  rage  having  somewhat 
spent  its  fury,  he  stooped,  picked  up 
the  official  billet,  tore  it  into  pieces, 
cast  its  remains  into  the  little  fire-place, 
where  part  of  the  “Schwartz  Wald”  was 
blazing  merrily,  and  began  to  pace  up 
and  down  his  room,  completely  lost  in 
his  morbid  thoughts.  Soon,  however, 
Cassenau  s words  of  instruction  came 
back  to  him.  “Be  governed  by  pru- 
dence only,”  he  had  said.  “Be  governed 
by  prudence  only,”  he  now  seemed  to 
reiterate  in  his  friend’s  ears.  These 
words  were  as  a restraining  hand  on 
Jean’s — or  rather  Max’s — shoulder. 
“Hope,  hope  on,  my  friend,”  they  seemed 
to  say.  Max’s  face,  moustache,  and 
choler  gradually  returned  to  their  normal 
state.  He  paused.”  “Yes,”  he  said, 
fervently  looking  heavenward,  “all  hope 
is  not  yet  gone.” 

***** 

Prudence  dictated  that  he  should 
obey  fate’s  caprice  in  sending  him  to 
the  Russian  front,  and  he  did.  Without 
any  shilly-shallying,  but  with  a spark  ol 
hope  still  glowing  in  his  breast,  he 


quickly  secured  railroad  passage  to 
von  Hindenburg’s  headquarter’s  where, 
he  was  cordially  received  by  the  kindly 
old  Field-Marshall  and  his  brother- 
officers.  This  cordiality  of  the  Germans, 
who  were  attracted  by  his  outwardly 
pleasant  mien  and  fluent  command  of 
their  language,  endured  throughout  his 
stay  of  five  months  among  them,  and 
not  a cloud  of  suspicion  appeared  in  the 
horizon  to  stifle  the  spark  of  hope  that 
still  burned,  though  feebly,  in  his  heart. 

Nevertheless,  during  all  this  period,  his 
soul  continued  to  chafe  under  this 
unexpected  restraint.  As  time  drew  on, 
the  spark  of  hope  grew  gradually  less 
bright;  and  his  conscience  continued  to 
prick  him  at  the  thought  of  being  forced 
to  aid  his  country’s  enemy.  To  be  sure, 
he  was’nt  required  to  render  much  aid, 
for  the  truth  is  that  the  German 
advances  were  so  successful  on  the 
Russian  front,  that  the  Teuton  leaders 
did’nt  trouble  much  about  securing 
advance  information  through  aero  scouts 
They  simply  moved  forward  and  the 
Russians  simply  obliged  them  and  moved 
backward. 

Reports  from  the  western  theatre 
of  war  brought,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
such  cheerful  news.  The  French  and 
British  forces  had  successfully  checked 
the  Teuton  advance,  the  reports  stated, 
and  had  even  pierced  the  German  lines 
at  various  positions.  These  reports 
were  followed,  on  May  30,  by  a general 
order  from  the  war  office  at  Berlin  to 
Field-Marshal  von  Hindenburg  to  dis- 
patch an  auxiliary  force  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men  for  general  aid  of  the 
Teutonic  forces  that  were  then  being 
hard  pressed  by  the  Allies  along  the 
Belgian-French  frontier  and  further 
south.  Von  Hindenburg  complied  with 
the  request,  went  out  two  forces  of 
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six  hundred  thousand  and  four  hundred 
thousand  men  under  Generals  Klueger- 
mann  and  von  Ertzendorfer  respective- 
ly, and,  to  cap  the  climax,  detailed  Max 
Hartmann  as  Aero-Sub-Lieutenant  and 
Aide-de-Camp  to  General  von  Ertzen- 
dorfer. Boundless  was  his  joy  when  he 
received  intelligence  thereof;  and  profuse 
were  his  thanks  to  the  Almighty  that  he 
had  heeded  Cassenau’s  instructions  and 
had  hoped  on  during  all  these  hopeless 
days. 

When  these  two  forces  had  come 
within  a few  miles  of  the  French  border, 
they  separated,  General  Kluegermann 
going  north-west  to  the  Belgian-French 
frontier,  and  General  von  Etzendorfer 
south-west,  into  the  Lorraine  sector. 
On  June  twenty-fifth,  the  soldiers  of 
the  latter,  having  thus  far  met  none 
of  the  enemy,  found  themselves  situated 
ten  miles  due  east  of  the  center  of  a 
chain  of  low  hills  called  the  St.  Mihiel 
range.  Here  they  encamped  for  the 
night,  and  here,  also,  von  Etzendorfer 
called  a council-of-war,  at  which  Sub- 
Lieutenant  Max  Hartmann  was  present. 
The  council  convened,  the  General  at 
once  proceeded  to  the  business  in  hand. 

“We  are  now”  he  began,  “ten  miles 
due  east  of  the  St.  Mihiel  range.  On  the 
other  side  of  this  range,  which  was 
north  and  south,  is  the  Meuse  valley, 
shut  in  by  the  western  side  of  this  range 
and  by  a parallel  range.  Fortunately 
for  us,  the  Meuse  flows  close  to  this 
parallel  range,  leaving  marching  space 
only  on  the  bank  adjacent  to  the  western 
side  of  St.  Mihiel.  Now,  I have  received 
information,  through  the  regular  chan- 
nels”-— at  this  he  smiled  slightly  — 
“that  a force  of  French  recruits,  under  a 
General  Cassenau,  former  Secret  Service 
head,  is  coming  up  this  valley  of  the 
Meuse  from  the  department  of  Haute 


Marne,  and  intends  to  join  the  French 
army  in  Belgium.  They  are  to  start  on 
the  twenty -eighth,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  will  get  directly  opposite  us 
between  midnight  and  five  o’clock  the 
next  morning.  This  force  of  thirty 
thousand  I have  determined  to  capture. 

“Fortunately  for  us,  also,  there  are 
two  narrow  valleys  that  cross  the  St. 
Mihiel  range  directly  opposite  us,  Tun- 
ing east  and  west,  and  five  miles  apart. 
Now,  my  scheme  is  this:  I shall  place 
half  of  my  force  at  the  eastern  entrance 
of  the  more  southern  of  these  two 
little  valleys,  and  half  at  the  same 
entrance  of  the  northern.  Then  I shall 
have  Aviator  Max  Hartmann  ascend 
the  range  at  the  southern  valley,  and  he 
shall,  by  a sky-rocket,  inform  us  when 
this  French  force  shall  have  passed  this 
valley,  moving  northward  up  the  Meuse. 
Then  both  of  our  forces  shall  rush  through 
their  respective  passes,  falling  on  the 
enemy  in  front  and  on  their  rear.  Thus 
thev  will  be  cut  ofi  on  all  sides,  by 
river,  mountains,  and  our  men. 

“Now,  what  do  you  think  of  this 
scheme?  Shall  we  try  it?” 

“Certainly!”  chorused  the  council. 

“All  right,”  emphatically  returned 
the  General.  “We’ll  remain  here  till 
the  twenty-eighth,  and  move  forward 
to  the  St.  Mihiel  range  early  that 
evening.” 

The  officers  quickly  dispersed- to  their 
quarters,  tripping  lightly  and  merrily 
over  the  downy  bed  of  grass  upon  which 
the  camp  was  situated.  It  is  of  course 
needless  to  tell  you  to  what  heights 
rose  Herr  Hartmann’s  joy.  “Now’s  my 
chance!”  he  whispered  to  himself.  Yes, 
now  was  his  chance! 

The  next  day,  while  on  his  daily 
scouting  excursion,  Lieut.  Hartmann 
drove  his  monoplane  further  and  faster 
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than  German  regulations  would  coun- 
tenance. Soon  he  came  in  sight  of  a 
French  camp  in  the  departmant  of 
Haute  Marne,  and,  swooping  down 
upon  it  to  within  a hundred  feet  from 
the  ground  and  going  seventy  miles  an 
hour,  he  dropped  a stone,  wrapped  in 
letter-paper,  upon  the  large  headquarters 
tent,  over  which  proudly  flew  his  be- 
beloved  French  flag.  Then,  turning  up 
the  nose  of  his  monoplane  at  the  same 
terrific  speed,  he  quickly  with-drew  into 
the  realm  of  the  clouds  and  was  seen  no 
more. 

* * * * * 

The  night  of  the  twenty-eighth  of 
June  found  the  two  German  forces 
moving  towards  their  respective  valleys 
as  per  arrangement.  Arrived  at  their 
station,  slightly  below  the  entrance  to 
each  valley,  they  bivouacked,  while 
Lieut.  Hartmann  was  sent  ahead  with  a 
sky-rocket  to  the  summit  of  the  range 
near  the  more  southern  of  the  valleys, 
also  as  per  arrangement. 

»f»  H*  H* 

Slowly  Lieut.  Hartmann  ascended  the 
range  of  low  hills,  the  summit  of  which 
an  almost  perfect  plateau,  he  reached 
after  a half  hour  of  laborious  effort.  He 
could  discern,  even  through  the  utter 
blackness  of  the  night,  the  forms  of  a 
large  body  of  men.  This  fact,  instead  of 
surprising  him  pleased  him  most  agree- 
ably. He  had  hardly  advanced  a step, 
when  a slight  touch  on  the  shoulder 
stopped  him,  and  a whisper  “Is  that  you, 
Jean?”  made  him  turn. 

“Yes,  Cassenau,”  he  murmured,  his 
voice,  even  in  a whisper,  ringing  with 
the  immense  joy  that  he  felt. 

“I  got  your  note,  that  one  that  was 
wrapped  about  a stone.  Say,  I was  the 
happiest  man  in  France  when  I saw 
your  signature  on  it,” — 


“Pardon  me,  Cassenau,”  interrupted 
Jean.  “Now  is  the  time  for  action;  leave 
congratulations  for  later.  Give  me  a 
French  suit.  I can't  go  back  to  them  any 
more.  By  the  way,  have  you  forces  on 
both  hills  of  both  valleys,  and  some 
ready  to  block  the  entrances?” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  general  simply,  as 
he  led  Jean  over  a mass  of  crouching  or 
sleeping  figures  to  a dog-tent  in  their 
rear. 

Jean  quickly  divested  himself  of  his 
German  uniform  and  donned  a French 
private’s  regimental  dress.  Meanwhile, 
Cassenau  left  him  and,  taking  a position 
before  his  troops  near  the  brow  of  the 
hill  overlooking  the  southern  valley, 
waited  expectantly  for  Jean’s  sky-rocket. 
“When  this  shall  have  been  fired,” 
Cassenau  had  informed  the  officers  who 
were  to  lead  the  several  other  forces  of 
French,  “you  will  lead  your  men  slowly 
down  the  hillsides  to  the  valleys  below. 
Do  not  march,  at  first,  quite  to  the 
bottom,  but  conceal  your  men  under  the 
thick  foliage  of  the  hillsides  until  the 
enemy  is  in  the  middle  of  each  valley. 
Then,  each  of  you  will  quietly  order 
“fix  bayonets”  preparatory  to  charging 
the  enemy.  Immediately  follow  this 
with  the  order  ‘Charge!’  Then, 
advienne  qui  ponrra!” 

While  these  dispositions  were  being 
made,  and  while  most  of  the  troops  crept 
closer  to  the  brows  of  the  hills,  Jean 
took  his  position  in  the  rear  rank  of  the 
last  company  on  that  hill,  the  more 
southern  of  the  two  overlooking  the 
southern  valley. 

At  about  three  o’clock,  while  the  rest 
of  the  French  troops  were  either  fast 
asleep  or  drowsing  on  their  arms,  Jean 
got  up,  moved  stealthily  to  the  rear  of 
his  company,  and  set  up  his  sky-rocket. 
He  rose  from  his  kneeling  posture, 
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bent  over,  and  lighted  the  fuze.  He 
stepped  back.  There  was  a Hash,  a 
boom,  and  away  sailed  the  flaming 
rocket.  Just  as  Jean  bent  over  to  pick 
up  his  rifle,  he  was  startled  by  the 
fierce,  savage  yell  of  “A  L’Espion!” 

“A  L’Espion!” “Spy!”,  “Spy!”  He 

instinctively  rose  to  his  full  height,  his 
face  glowing  under  the  glare  of  the 
discharged  rocket,  only  to  behold,  less 
than  a rod  way  six  gleaming  bayonets, 
clearly  defined  by  the  rocket’s  glare, 
and  propelled  by  six  onrushing,  thor- 
oughly enraged  Frenchman.  He  tried 
to  turn,  to  avoid  fast-approaching  death, 
but  the  death-messengers  were  already 

upon  him,  and,  in  a trice  he 

lay  dead  on  the  plateau  of  Mont  St. 
Mihiel. 

'i*  •f'  ¥ 

That  the  French  gained  a signal 
victory  over  the  completely  surrounded 
Germans  at  Mont  St.  Mihiel,  and  with 
little  loss,  if  any;  and  that  they  secured 
practically  all  of  von  Etzendorfer’s 
40,000  men,  aie  matters  already  in- 
scribed on  History’s  rolls.  In  a way, 
however,  the  French  did  suffer  a heavy 
loss — for  the  intrepid  Cassenau,  while 
leading  the  charge  of  his  brave  men 
down  the  rather  steep  incline,  gained 
such  momentum  that  he  was  unable  to 
check  himself  and  fell,  mortally  wounded 
on  a German  bayonet.  Later  he  was  buri- 
ed with  much  pomp  and  ceremony  and 


high  military  honors,  and  was  forever  en- 
rolled in  the  Legion  of  Honor  “for  con- 
spicuous bravery  and  generalship  dis- 
played at  the  battle  of  Mont  St.  Mihiel, 
June  29,  1915.” 

With  him  was  buried  a curious  little 
note  that  was  found  on  his  person,  and 
crumpled,  as  if  it  had  been  wrapped 
about  a stone  . This  note,  which  will  shed 
light  on  the  unexpected  presence  of 
Cassenau’s  men  on  the  heights  of  St. 
Mihiel,  read  as  follows: 

“Cassenau! 

Move  your  men  present  on  the  heights  of  Mt  St. 
Mihiel,  midnight,  june  28.  Dispose  them  on  the 
hills  overlocking  the  Chaussee  and  Birnee  valleys, 
so  as  to  capture  German  force  of  40,000  moving 
through  them,  whom  I shall  signal  with  a sky- 
rocket. 

"[Signed]  Max  Hartmann.” 
* * * 

As  for  Jean,  his  death  is  attributable 
to  the  ignorance  of  Cassenau’s  privates 
of  the  purpose  of  the  sky-rocket,  for  the 
general  had  informed  only  his  officers 
thereof.  They  believed  him  to  be  a 
spy  betraying  their  position  to  the 
enemy —with  the  result  mentioned  above 
above.  At  any  rate,  there  he  lay,  in  the 
cold  grasp  of  a traitor’s  death,  every 
inch  a hero  and  patriot,  who  had  given 
‘‘the  last  drop  of  his  blood  that  his 
nation  might  live!”  Jean  Rossignol, 
indeed,  does  live,  and  shall  live  forever, 
if  not  in  the  minds  of  men,  at  least  in 
the  eternal  pages  of  the  world’s  story. 

A.  S.  A.  T6. 
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ICE  CREAM  AND  THE  DEACON. 


Every  boy  has  his  day,  but  some 
boys  have  more  than  others,  and  usually 
the  boy  who  has  the  most  is  a so-called 
‘country-kid.”  So  it  was  in  this  case. 

It  was  one  of  those  roasting-hot  days 
n July  when  town  and  country  alike  lie 
weltering  beneath  the  blazing  sun,  but 
n the  villages  relief  may  be  had  free. 
There  is  always  a handy  brook  or  pool 
for  the  boys,  as  we  shall  see,  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  family  there  are  shady 
nooks  in  orchard  or  grove, — and  ice- 
cream. Of  course,  lemonade  and  molas- 
ses water  come  in  for  their  share,  but 
ice-cream  will  serve  our  purpose. 

As  before  intimated,  a group  of  six  or 
seven  village  youngsters  were  disporting 
themselves  in  the  refreshing  waters  of 
an  old  mill  pond.  For  the  sake  of 
privacy,  an  out-of-the-way  cove  reach- 
ing towards  a grove  of  pines  had  been 
selected.  Two  or  three  were  lazily 
basking  in  various  appropriate  postures 
on  the  warm  sands,  showing  their 
approval  now  and  then  of  the  aquatic 
efforts  of  their  comrades.  Clad  only  in 
Nature’s  primeval  garb  of  tan,  they 
were  enjoying  themselves  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  law,  which  happened  to 
be  nil  with  regard  to  bathing  suits  on 
this  particular  beach. 

After  a while,  a few  words  came  from 
one  of  the  strangely  sanded  figures  on 
the  shote  to  this  effect:  “Ma's  going  to 
have  ice-cream  for  dinner,  and  there 
may  be  some  left,  and  it’s  about  dinner 
time  now;  so  let’s  go  home.” 

With  a few  more  yells  and  splashes 
for  good  measure,  all  obeyed  this 
thinly-veiled  suggestion,  and  soon  were 
trudging  home  getting  almost  as  hot 
and  dusty  as  before. 


In  the  midst  of  various  sarcastic 
comments  on  the  heat,  and  several 
emphatic  ones  as  to  its  effects,  some 
one  remarked : 

‘‘I  say,  fellers,  let’s  make  some  ice- 
cream, oui 'selves.  We  can  borrow  Stub’s 
freezer,  and  get  milk  from  all  the  fellers, 
an’  whatever  else  we  need,  an’  sell  it 
and  make  a heap  of  money.  What 
d ’you  say,  Henny?” 

Having  thus  breathlessly  expressed 
himself  to  his  leader,  he  subsided, 
verbally,  while  favorable  comment  rose 
from  his  comrades.  All  agreed  that  as  a 
money  making  scheme,  it  was  perfect. 

“We  c’n  put  up  a stand  under  those 
maples  on  Main  Street,”  said  Puggy, 
the  most  diminutive  of  “the  gang.” 

“What  kind'll  we  make?”  finally  asked 
another. 

“I  tell  yer,  let’s  not  make  the  reg’ler 
kinds.  They’d  be  all  right,  but  somethin’ 
newr  ’ud  be  better.” 

Approving  shouts  greeted  this  proof 
of  Henry’s  leadership,  in  a new^  direction. 

“Let’s  have, — er,  not  peach, — say  I 
know!  Apple  ice-cream ! Just  the  thing,” 
finished  Henry,  pretending  not  to  notice 
their  almost  reverential  approval. 

“Sure,  we  can  pound  up  some  of  those 
Gravensteins  at  Stub’s  and  use  the  juice. 
That’ll  be  great!  I bet  we’ll  go  to  the 
circus  over  t’  the  city,  now!”  added 
another  with  emphatic  fervor. 

“All  right,  fellers.  Everyone  bring 
his  share  over  to  Stub’s  after  dinner  and 
we’ll  have  all  the  ice-cream  we  want, 
and  have  a lot  to  sell,  too,”  and  with 
these  last  orders  from  Henry,  they 
dispersed  to  their  various  homes  filled 
with  pleasant  thoughts  of  ice-cream  and 
circuses. 
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Promptly  at  the  appointed  hour  all 
gathered  in  back  of  Stub’s  barn.  There 
was  no  delay.  Everything  went  off 
smoothly,  — as  smooth  as  the  melting 
cake  of  ice  nearby,  which  in  itself 
necessitated  speed.  One  sliced  and 
pounded  apples  while  the  freezer  was 
being  prepared,  and  soon  all  were  taking 
turns  at  grinding  the  crank  with  a 
cheerfulness  that  would  have  peen  re- 
markable under  other  circumstances. 

Shortly  before  the  cream  was  pro- 
nounced “done,”  two  members  of  the 
young  corporation  were  despatched  to 
set  up  the  stand.  A few  minutes  later, 
the  ice-cream  was  again  sampled,  pro- 
nounced a great  success,  and  removed 
to  the  stand. 

The  price  decided  upon  was  “Three 
cents  a plate  for  children  under  sixteen, 
two  for  a nickel;  and  five  cents  for 
grown-ups,”  as  Henry  put  it,  wisely 
adding  “We  don’t  wan’t  to  eat  it  all 
ourselves,  either.” 

Word  of  the  new  business  adventure 
had  of  course  been  passed  among  their 
immediate  families;  so  the  boys  did  not 
have  long  to  wait  for  customers.  Soon  a 
party  of  maternal  ladies  strolled  along 
the  path,  ostensibly  to  take  advantages 
of  the  shade-trees  along  Main  Street, 
but  more  probably  to  patronize,  in  an 
encouraginging  way,  the  business  as- 
pirations of  their  enterprising  sons. 

Delighted  with  the  prospects  of  such 
early  success,  each  boy  filled  a plate  for 
his  especial  relative,  and,  with  true  tact, 
filled  it  well.  Although  some  slight 
compunction  may  have  been  felt  in 
accepting  money  from  his  own  parent, 
each  did  accept  the  recompense,  and 
was  told  that  the  ice-cream  was  “per- 
fectly lovely”  and  that  it  was  “a  fine 
idea  of  Henry’s”  after  which  the  ladies 
passed  on. 


In  a cheerful  mood  the  boys  again  sat 
down  to  wait  for  more  trade.  In  a few 
minutes  several  of  their  fellows  who  had 
not  been  admitted  to  a share  in  the  new 
business  venture,  came  along,  stubbing 
their  toes  in  the  dust,  and  eyeing  the 
ice-cream  enviously.  Finally  the  heat 
and  their  own  inward  desire  overpowered 
them,  and  they  approached  the  stand 
more  closely.  After  a desultory  effort  to 
quench  their  thirst  during  which  the 
merchants  stood  firmly  by  their  decided 
price,  their  less  fortunate  companions 
yielded,  paying  the  regular  fee  for 
children  under  sixteen.” 

Business  by  no  means  decreased,  and 
the  supply  of  the  much  desired  ice-cream 
was  rapidly  diminishing  when  the  Dea- 
con appeared  upon  the  scene. 

His  stately  figure  betokened  the  es- 
sence of  manhood,  and  his  sober  walk, 
coupled  with  a flowing  white  beard, 
seemed  to  show  the  sobriety  and  stability 
of  his  character.  Familiarly  know  as  the 
“Deacon,”  Deacon  Bridges  was  one  of 
the  staunchest  and  most  respected 
supporters  of  the  village  church.  At 
present  he  was  engaged  in  an  earnest 
discussion  with  a lady,  a prominent 
leader  in  the  congregation  of  which  both 
were  members.  The  center  of  the 
argument  was  the  relative  merits,  judged 
by  results,  of  two  recent  sermons  de- 
livered by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Johns. 
Can  any  one  imagine  a more  dignified 
topic  for  the  upright  Deacon? 

Naturally,  he  stopped  as  he  passed, 
and  availed  himself  and  his  companion 
of  the  unusual  opportunity  for  refresh- 
ment, smilingly  remarking  that  he  al- 
ways liked  to  encourage  the  youngsters. 
When  he  was  a boy,  the  fellows  used  to 
sell  lemonade  once  in  a while  and  he  had 
always  greatly  appreciated  the  profits. 

After  a few  more  remarks  about  the 
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“good  old  days”  and  the  novel  idea  of 
apple  ice-cream,  he  passed  on,  leaving 
the  boys  a trifle  richer  but  confronted 
with  a new  problem. 

There  was  not  enough  ice-cream  to 
last  ten  minutes  more,  and  the  hottest 
part  of  the  afternoon  was  yet  to  come. 
It  was  out  of  the  question  to  abandon 
such  a paying  proposition  so  soon. 
However,  that  was  not  the  real  trouble. 
The  lact  was  there  wrere  no  more  apples. 
Sweet  apples  would  not  do,  and  it  was  so 
early  that  the  Gravensteins  were  not  yet 
juicy  enough.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
enough  had  been  secured  in  the  first 
place.  Of  course,  some  other,  more 
common  flavor  could  be  used,  but  the 
popularity  of  the  new  flavor  was  not  to 
be  denied. 

“If  we  only  had  some  cider, — that’s 
apple  juice,”  some  one  piped  up  in  the 
midst  of  a discussion  of  what  to  do. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  boiled 
cider?’’  said  Henry,  the  ever-ready, 
quickly.  “We  have  a whole  quait  over 
to  my  house  left  from  last  fall  when  Ma 
made  mincemeat.  It  stays  swTeet,  too, 
you  know  and  will  be  better  than  apple 
juice.” 

“You’re  right  there,  Henny,  old  boy. 
That’s  the  idea!”  chorused  the  others. 

“Well,  I’ll  run  over  and  get  the  cider, 
while  the  rest  of  you  fellers  can  get  the 
other  stuff.  Wait,  we’ll  eat  the  rest  of 
the  ice-cream  first,  so’s  to  save  time.” 

This  “timely”  suggestion  brought 
approving  grins  to  the  faces  of  his 
comrades,  as  they  speedily  cleaned  out 
the  freezer.  A sign  bearing  the  infor- 
mation that  the  firm  would  open  again 
for  business  in  a few  minutes  was  tacked 
onto  the  stand,  and  then  the  associates 
withdrew  to  Stub’s  ice-house  for  another 
important  session. 

The  work  went  off  as  wrell  as  before, 


the  only  mishap  happening  when  Stubs 
incurred  Henry’s  displeasure  by  pouring 
all  the  boiled  cider  into  the  freezer. 
This  error  of  “abundance”  could  not  be 
remedied,  and,  since  on  first  taste  the 
mixture  was  exceedingly  pleasing,  the 
only  loss  seemed  to  fall  upon  Henry’s 
mother. 

As  soon  as  it  could  be  done,  the 
ice-cream  wras  removed  to  the  stand  and 
business  was  resumed.  The  flavor  of 
the  second  lot  was  distinctly  “apple-y” 
and  met  writh  high  approval  among  all 
the  patrons,  who  made  most  favorable 
comments  on  it.  Of  course,  the  innocent 
purchasers,  partaking  usually  of  but 
one  plate,  had  no  reason  to  wonder  at 
its  remarkable  richness.  Henry  had 
requested  his  comrades  not  to  mention 
the  use  of  the  boiled  cider,  for  he  feared 
parental  objections  of  a violent  nature. 
His  hope  was  to  appease  such  objections 
with  a goodly  show  of  profit. 

About  this  time  Deacon  Bridges 
passed  by  on  his  way  to  the  grocer’s. 
Once  more  he  stopped  at  the  stand,  and 
asked  how  the  ice-cream  was  selling. 
On  hearing  that  a second  freezer-full 
had  been  made  that  was  selling  even 
better  than  the  first,  he  at  once  felt 
himself  compelled  to  sample  the  new 
lot. 

“That  thar’s  mighty  good  ice-cream,” 
he  said,  smacking  his  lips.  “It’s  got 
the  real  apple  flavor.  Guess  I’ll  have 
some  more, — it’s  pretty  hot  now,  and 
it’s  quite  a walk  down  to  the  grocer’s 
and  back,”  he  added,  as  if  excusing 
himself  for  his  extravagance. 

Not  at  all  unwilling  to  have  such  a 
good  customer,  and  perhaps  with  an 
eye  to  more  business  on  the  Deacon’s 
return,  the  server  refilled  his  plate  well, 
an  act  which  the  Deacon  noticed  with 
evident  approval. 
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After  he  left  to  complete  his  purchases, 
more  customers  came  and  the  boys 
forgot  the  Deacon  until  about  an  hour 
later  when  trade  suddenly  slackened  up. 
The  reason  was,  of  course,  that  it  was 
not  then  so  hot  and,  besides,  people’s 
purses  weren't  long  enough  to  spend 
nickels  every  few  minutes  just  for  ice- 
cream. 

So  it  was  that  when  the  Deacon 
returned,  he  was  a most  welcome 
visitor,  for  once  more  he  had  a com- 
panion. This  time  it  was  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Johns,  himself,  and  this  time  the  two 
were  discussing — not  exactly  arguing, 
for  they  were  of  the  same  mind — the 
good  points  of  “Prohibition.”  There 
was  no  doubt  but  that  the  Deacon  was 
most  rigidly  opposed  to  intoxication, 
and  especially  the  causes  of  that  pecu- 
liar malady. 

“I’ve  never  touched  a drop  in  all 
my  life,”  he  declared. 

Pausing  once  more  before  the  boys’ 
stand,  and  making  a remark  as  to  his 
previous  favorable  experience  with  their 
product,  the  Deacon  ordered  ice-cream 
for  two.  The  reverend  gentleman,  him- 
self, having  finished  his  share,  mentally 
made  a similar  favorable  remark,  and 
then  politely  treated  the  I )eacon  to 
another  serving.  Not  to  be  out-done  the 
latter  was  about  to  repeat  the  perform- 
ance, but  Mr.  Johns  had  had  quite 
enough  for  the  present. 

Balked  in  his  kindly  intentions,  the 
Deacon  hesitated  a moment,  and  then 
stepped  over  to  the  freezer. 

“Ain't  got  much  more’n  a pint  left, 
boys, — what  do  you  want  fer’t? — I'll 
take  some  home  to  Mirandy  fer  supper. 
She’s  been  to  the  city  to-day  and  she'll 
enjoy  it.”  This  last  was  addressed  to 
Mr.  Johns,  who  nodded  in  approval, 
both  of  the  Deacon’s  kindness  to  the 


boys,  and  thoughtfulness  of  Miranda. 

A bargain  was  struck  easily  enough, 
and  then  the  older  men  went  off  leaving 
the  boys  to  “figger  out  the  expenses  and 
receipts,  and  divide  the  net  profits.” 
That  sounded  real  business-like  when 
Henry  pronounced  the  imposing  woids. 

The  Deacon  accompanied  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Johns  foi  perhaps  five  minutes 
when  the  latter  reached  his  home,  after 
which  the  Deacon  continued  his  way 
alone. 

It  was  quite  a long  way  for  him  to  go, 
for  he  lived  at  the  other  end  of  the  town, 
and  it  was  by  no  means  cool,  though 
not  so  hot  as  before.  Therefore,  it  is 
not  at  all  surprising  that  the  Deacon, 
with  his  bundles,  began  to  perspire  from 
his  exertions,  and,  in  his  case  what  was 
more  natural  that  that  he  should  think 
rather  enviously  of  the  ice-cream  in  the 
pail  he  carried? 

“It’ll  all  melt  afore  Mirandy  gets 
home  and  we’ll  have  to  drink  it.  Wish 
I had  a spoon.  Just  a little  bit  of  that 
ice-cream  would  cool  me  off  great,”  he 
thought. 

Necessity  was  the  mother  of  thought- 
fulness, for  it  did  not  take  him  long  to 
recollect  that  he  had  with  him  a bottle 
of  prepared  mustard  which  he  had 
bought  in  the  village  that  afternoon. 

However,  that  wasn’t  the  important 
fact  of  his  recollection.  That  was  that  a 
wooden  spoon  came  attached  to  the  jar. 
The  spoon  was  small,  but  was  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  eat  from  the  pail  in  a 
manner  befitting  a human  being  not 
in  the  woods. 

Seating  himself  on  a rock  at  the 
roadside,  the  Deacon  mopped  his  brow, 
fished  out  the  spoon  from  his  bundles, 
removed  the  cover  from  the  pail,  and 
commenced  to  refresh  himself.  It  was 
with  no  previous  intention  that  he  took 
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out  a dozen  or  so  large  scoopfuls, 
interspersed  with  inward  remarks  as  to 
its  unique  flavor  and  cooling  effect, 
before  he  noticed  that  he  was  not 
leaving  much  for  Mirandy 

Doubtfully  he  meditated,  and  while 
meditating  consumed  a few  more  spoon- 
fuls of  ice-cream.  Consequently  when  he 
got  through  thinking,  his  conclusion 
was  to  finish  what  was  left.  Besides, 
Miranda  probably  had  had  some  ice- 
cream at  the  city,  anyway.  Having 
thus  thoughfully  decided  himself,  he 
did  eat  the  rest  of  the  ice-cream  and 
then  resumed  his  wray. 

It  was  but  a fewr  minutes  before  he 
came  in  sight  of  his  home,  and  as  he 
approached  it,  a delicious  sense  of 
comfort  stole  over  him.  How  nice  to 
have  such  a comfortable  home, — he  did 
hope  Miranda  was  waiting  for  him,  she 
was  such  a good  wife  to  him.  Yes,  he 
had  lots  to  be  thankful  for,  and  how 
lucky  it  was  that  somebody  had  invented 
ice-cream.  Ice-cream!  how  cooling  it 
was,  and  apple  ice-cream — what  a great 
flavor, — and  the  Deacon  felt  constrained 
to  sing: 

“Father,  we  thank  Thee — — .” 

It  was  fortunate  indeed  that  he  was 
near  home,  and  that  Miranda,  was 
waiting  for  him,  else  more  than  Mrs. 
Will  iams,  Henry’s  mother,  might  have 
learned  the  many  causes  for  the  Deacon's 
thankful  prayer. 

“Jeremiah!  Oh  dear!  He’s  sun-stroked 
The  poor  man!”  cried  the  distracted 
Miranda,  loud  enough  for  her  neighbor 
to  hear,  and  with  that  she  hustled  her 
husband  into  the  house  where  she 
speedily  attended  to  his  needs.  She 
really  believed  he  had  received  a sun- 
stroke, and  his  scattered,  somewhat 
incoheient,  remarks  about  “all  we  got  to 
be  thankful  for”  further  confirmed  her 


belief,  until  some  merely  incidental 
remarks  about  “apple  ice-cream”  some- 
what aroused  her  suspicions. 

However  wThen  Henry’s  mother  came 
over  to  inquire,  she  learned  that  the 
Deacon  had  been  affected  by  the  heat 
but  would  soon  be  all  right.  In  return 
for  gi\  ing  this  information,  the  Deacon’s 
w ife  learned  of  the  remarkable  business 
abilities  of  a certain  group  of  boys  among 
which  wras  Henry.  It  did  not  take  long 
for  her  keen  woman’s  intellect  to  put 
two  and  two  together  and  guess  the 
real  reasons  for  the  Deacon’s  “sun- 
stroke.” 

In  the  meantime,  Henry’s  father  had 
come  home  from  work,  and  had  heard 
the  tale  of  success,  and  quite  naturally 
he  was  beaming  approval  on  his  ingen- 
ious son.  While  the  son  stood  by, 
jingling  his  newly  earned  coins  in  his 
pocket,  the  father  deeming  the  time 
fitting,  gave  him  a short  talk  on  success- 
ful business  methods.  Henry  had  just 
about  determined  that  he  could  now 
lose  nothing  by  telling  that  all  the  boiled 
cider  had  been  used,  when  his  father 
ended  with  the  words: 

“Above  all  remember  that  ‘Honesty 
is  the  best  policy,’  and  confide  in  your 
father  and  mother.” 

This  was  a fine  chance  to  explain  the 
one  weak  link  in  the  day’s  success,  but 
unfortunately  Henry’s  mother  entered 
and  cut  him  short  with  the  news  that 
the  Deacon  had  suffered  a sunstroke. 

“Why!  he  w-as  all  right  this  afternoon. 
Quite  late,  too,  ‘cause  he  bought  a lot 
of  ice-cream,”  exclaimed  Henry. 

“Perhaps  he  had  too  much  of  your 
delicious  cream,”  said  unsuspecting 
father,  with  a wink  at  his  wife.  “I’d 
be  rather  fidgety  myself  about  eating 
much  of  a new  kind  of  ice-cream,  that 
a bunch  of  boys  made.” 
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Further  comment  on  the  subject  was 
checked,  until,  after  supper,  Mrs. 
Williams  suddenly  asked  if  anyone 
knew  what  had  happened  to  the  boiled 
cider  that  was  down  the  cellar,  saying 
she  had  thought,  since  it  was  so  strong, 
it  could  be  diluted  and  used  as  a cooling 
drink,  but  that  it  was  missing  when  she 
looked  for  it  that  afternoon. 

Henry’s  heart  sank.  It  wasn’t  any- 
thing really  very  wrong,  but  how  he 
wished  he  had  told  before.  He  had 
vague  misgivings  that  something  was 
going  to  happen.  However,  he  plucked 
up  courage  and  managed  to  stammer 
out  something  to  the  effect  that  “We- 
er-used  it-er-er-to  flavor  the  ice-cream, 


because  there  were  no  apples”  he  finished 
desperately. 

Mr.  Williams  looked  up,  paused 
thoughtfully  a moment,  and  their. 

“So  that’s  why  you  had  such  great 
success,  eh — especially  with  your  second 
lot  of  ice-cream.  And  you  say  the  Deacon 
bought  a lot?  Hmm — and  there  was  lot 
of  this  boiled  cider  in  it  too?  Hmm, 
well  I think  I know  now  why  the  Deacon 
had  this  sudden  attack  of  “sunstroke.” 

“We  won’t  embarass  him  and  his  wife 
tonight,  but  I guess  you  need  a little 
lesson  in-er-moderation  of  flavoring  ice- 
cream. Son,  let’s  go  out  and  chop  a 
little  wood!” 

W.  A.  D.  ’16. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  LATIN  SCHOOL. 


Words  cannot  express  its  meaning, 

It’s  a thing  you  have  to  feel, 

It’s  a thing  that  goes  right  through  you, 
It’s  no  image,  it  is  real. 

It  has  lived  for  generations, 

All  the  hard  tests  it’s  gone  through, 
Honored  by  the  deeds  of  heroes 
It  is  handed  down  to  you. 

It  will  put  you  through  all  crises, 

It  will  help  you  meet  life’s  test, 

It  is  happens  you  should  falter 
It  will  make  you  do  your  best. 

Latin’s  team  must  have  that  spirit, 
Would  it  win  the  one  great  game. 

In  Athletics,  in  life’s  battles, 

It  will  serve  you  just  the  same. 


If  in  life  you  see  but  failure, 

If  your  trying  seems  in  vain, 

If  you’re  on  the  point  of  quitting, 

It  will  spur  you  on  again. 

It  will  lead  you  ever  forward, 

Ever  toward  the  one  great  goal, 

To  the  top  round  of  the  ladder 
Nearest  to  the  Greatest  Soul. 

Once  you  get  it,  once  you  grasp  it, 
Once  its  meaning  you  but  feel, 

Bind  it  round  your  soul  forever! 

Bind  it  as  with  hoops  of  steel! 

Keep  it  safe  by  your  own  actions, 
Keep  it  as  a helping  tool; 

Thus  you’ll  give  to  your  descendants 
The  Spiiit  of  the  Latin  School. 

R.  H.  L.  T6. 
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During  the  winter  months  when  the 
tendency  is  to  keep  the  windows  of 
our  rooms  closed,  the  importance  of 
Fresh  Air  cannot  be  emphazised  too 
much.  Too  often  do  we  go  to  the  study 
rooms  only  to  find  the  windows  shut 
tight  and  no  one  willing  to  open  them 
and  see  that  they  stay  open.  Too  often 
do  our  instructors  wonder  why  a class 
is  so  inattentive,  restless,  torpid,  and 
stupid.  It’s  the  air!  There  is  the  crux  of 
the  thing.  As  a rule  there  are  a few 
“softies”  in  each  room  who  turn  up 
their  coat  collars  at  the  first  whiff  of 
fresh  air  and  over  awe  the  boys  who 
dont  wish  to  sit  in  such  air.  Would 
that  there  were  a few  boys  in  each  room 
who  were  public  spirited  enough  to  open 
the  windows  and  see  that  they  were 
kept  so!  When  the  time  comes  when 
mote  fresh  air  circulates  in  our  rooms, 
lessons  will  be  recited  better,  attention 
will  be  closer,  and  better  feeling  prevail 

between  teacher  and  pupil. 

* * * 

The  School  Committee  has  announced 
that  Prize  Drill  for  the  Latin  School 
will  occur  on  Tuesday,  April  eleventh. 
Field  . Day  comes  on  Friday,  May 
twenty-six.  Now  is  the  time  for  our 


Juniors  to  to  make  themselves  get 
eligible  for  commissions  after  Prize 
Drill ! 

-k  -k  -k 

The  Student  Council  at  Harvard  has 
appointed  M.  L.  Logan  B.  L.  S.,  ’12,on 
the  Committee  for  Military  Preparedness 

at  that  institution. 

* * * 

On  Friday,  February  eleven,  the 
School  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  George  L.  Cady  of 
Dorchester.  He  spoke  concerning 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  lessons  to  be 
drawn  from  his  life.  Unity,  loyalty,  and 
equality  were  the  points  in  Lincoln’s 
character  which  he  especially  em- 
phasized. 

sk  sk  ?k 

The  late  William  S.  Murphy,  B.  L.  S., 
’81  left  a very  remarkable  will.  In  this 
he  desired  his  entire  estate  to  go  towards 
helping  worthy  young  men  by  the  name 
of  “Murphy”  in  Harvard  College. 

5k  ^ * 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Minnesota 
recently  elected  Edward  P.  Davis,  B.  L. 
S.,  ’95,  as  its  president  for  the  ensuing- 
year.  . 

5k  5k  5k 
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During  the  recent  months,  many 
publications  have  come  out  written  by 
Latin  School  Graduates.  The  subjects 
are  many  and  diversified,  ranging  from 
a work  on  philology  to  a book  on  “The 
Road  Toward  Peace, ”a  new  edition  with 
five  chapters  on  the  present  conflict 
by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  B.  L.  S.,  ’48. 
The  other  authors  are  Allen  French,  B. 
L.  S.,  ’89;  C.  N.  Jackson,  B.  L.  S.,  ’94; 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Whitmore,  B.  L.  S.,  ’03; 

and  James  H.  Woods,  B.  L.  S.,  ’83. 

* * * 

As  usual  when  the  list  of  scholarship 
awards  was  published  at  Harvard  College 
Latin  School  headed  the  list  with  four 
men  in  Group  I.  and  nine  men  in 
Group  II. 

Those  in  Group  I.  were: — 

John  J.  Brookes,  B.  L S.  ’14  Lucy  Osgood 
Henry  H.  Carpenter,  B.  L.  S.  ’12 

Lf  John  Appleton  Haven. 
Edward  F.  McKay,  B.  L.  S.  ’12  Bigelow 

Lewis  Wall,  B.  L.  S.  ’12 

Richard  Manning  Hodges 

In  Group  II.  were: 

Horace  M.  Chadsey,  B.  L.  S.  '18 

Henry  Brom field  Rogers 
Chester  F.  Finberg,  B.  L.  S.  ’12 

Harvard  College 

Henry  L.  Finkel,  B.  L.  S.  '13  J Morey 

William  A.  Hermanson,  B.  L.  S.  ’12 

Harvard  College 

Myer  Israel,  B.  L.  S.  '14  Price  Greenleaf 

David  Lewis,  B.  L.  S.  ’12  Shimmin  Fund 
Arthur  B.  Louie,  B.  L.  S.  '13  Harvard  College 
Ralph  F.  Maurice,  B.  L.  S.  '12 

Rebecca  A . Perkins 
Paul  M.  Murdough,  B.  L.  S.  '13  Class  Of  1817 

In  Group  III.  were: 

Stillman  R.  Dunham,  B.  L.  S.  ’15 

Harvard  Club  of  Boston 
Arthur  R.  Nelson,  B.  L.  S.  ’15 

Harvard  Club  of  Boston 

Bennett  Solomon,  B.  L.  S.  '15 

Boston  Newsboys. 

Deturs  were  awarded  to  Edward  F. 
McHay,  B.  L.  S.,  T2;  Lewis  Wald,  B. 
L.  S.,  12;  and  John  J.  Brooks,  B.  L. 

S.,  ’14. 


AMONG  THE  CLUBS. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  CLUB. 

At  the  sixth  meeting  of  the  Natural 
History  Club,  Mr.  Jones  was  the  speaker. 
The  subject  of  his  talk  was  “Ferns 
and  their  Allies,  the  Horse-tails  and  Club- 
mosses.”  For  over  two  hours  those 
present  listened  to  the  remarkable  life- 
history  of  the  ferns.  A curious  feature 
of  the  meeting  was  the  preference  of  the 
boys  for  the  Latin  names  of  the  species. 
Still  this  was  not  unusual  for  Latin 
School  boys.  Mr.  Jones  illustrated  his 
remarks  with  black-board  sketches  and 
spoke  in  a way  that  will  be  long  re- 
membered. 

Bolster  of  Room  11.  spoke  at  the 
seventh  meeting  of  the  club  on  “Col- 
lecting Moths.”  He  described  several 
methods  of  collecting  which  he  has 
employed,  and  illustrated  his  talk  with 
some  fine  specimens.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  moths  are  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  creatures  on  earth.  The 
word  moth  conjures  up  a vision  of  the 
dusty  “miller”  to  nearly  everybody,  so 
that  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  the  gorge- 
ously colored  creatures  which  were  seen 
at  the  meeting  were  nothing  but  these 
same  moths.  Bolster  recounted  some 
entertaining  anecdotes  and  added  a 
humorous  touch  here  and  there  with 
pleasing  effect. 

Remington  of  Room  12,  who  has 
given  a talk  on  native  mollusca,  will 
speak  at  the  eighth  meeting  of  the  club 
on  “Foreign  Shells.”  Judging  from  the 
former  talk,  and  considering  the  size 
and  beauty  of  the  foreign  species,  an 
interesting  meeting  is  to  be  anticipated. 

S.  M.  B.  ’10. 

THE  DRAMATIC  CLUB. 

Your  ticket  for  “The  Turn  in  the 


E.  A.  M.  T7. 
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Road,”  to  be  given  by  the  Dramatic 
Club  is  waiting  for  you.  Get  it  now  of 
Potter,  R.  13;  Ryan,  R.  18;  Packard, 
R.  13;  or  Mr.  Levine,  R.  28.  The 
tickets  are  fast  disappearing. 

The  Club  regrets  having  disappointed 
many  eager  members  of  the  school  in 
regard  to  the  date  of  the  production. 
In  spite  of  the  serious  inconvenience  the 
seventh  period  caused,  work  on  the 
play  was  continued  under  difficult 
circumstances.  The  delay  was  caused 
principally,  however,  by  the  difficulty 
of  finding  a hall  that  satified  the  needs  of 
the  Club.  As  a result,  it  was  not  until 
recently  that  we  secured  a suitable  hall 
near  the  school.  After  that  it  was  a short 
step  to  the  selling  of  the  tickets.  Judg- 
ing by  the  number  already  sold,  we  can 
safely  hope  for  a brilliant  success  in  this 
our  first  attempt  at  amateur  theatricals. 

F.  C.  P.  Jr.,  T6. 

THE  MANDOLIN  CLUB. 

The  Club  is  doing  well,  when  one 
considers  the  drawbacks  that  it  has 
had.  Some  of  the  members  have  dropped 
out  but  the  remaining  ones  are  doing 
their  best  to  make  a noise.  It  is  the 
same  old  story,  not  enough  volume. 
We  ought  to  have  at  least  ten  or  fifteen 
instruments;  banjos,  mandolins,  or 
guitars.  Consider  some  of  the  mandolin 
clubs  of  thirty  or  more  in  schools  not 
as  large  as  ours.  Is  it  possible  that 


there  are  only  six  fellows,  out  of  over 
a thousand  who  can  play  a banjos  or 
a mandolin?  Let  all  who  can,  come  out 
and  show  the  school  spirit  with  willing- 
ness to  give  the  other  fellows  a good 
time,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  they 
themselves  will  receive.  It  will  help 
in  more  ways  than  one.  Besides  practice 
in  playing,  it  will  help  to  keep  good 
time  and  be  an  advantage  in  joining  the 
college  mandolin  club. 

Mandolin  clubs  have  flourished  in 
this  school  before.  Why  not  now?  Let 
us  show  the  school  and  our  friends  that 
we  can  do  as  well  if  not  better  than 
our  predecessors! 

THE  ORCHESTRA. 

The  school  orchestra  is  progressing 
very  rapidly.  All  its  members  are 
taking  great  interest  in  it  and  each  one 
is  doing  his  part.  We  were  unfortunately 
prevented  from  giving  an  exhibition  in 
the  hall  on  Feb.  21,  but  we  hope  to 
favor  the  school  at  an  early  date  from 
now.  It  is  an  enormous  undertaking  to 
organize  a school  orchestra,  but  under 
the  untiring  hand  of  our  leader,  Mr. 
Henderson,  we  hope  soon  to  be  as 
nearly  perfect  as  we  can.  It  is  the 
duty  of  each  boy  in  the  orchestra  to 
be  at  all  the  rehearsals  and  help  provide 
one  more  an  efficient  and  praiseworthy 
Latin  School  orchestra. 


H.  L.  S.  ’17. 
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Tit  For  Tat. 

A man  was  sitting  in  a depot  smoking 
when  a woman  came,  and,  sitting  down 
beside  him,  remarked: 

“Sir,  if  you  were  a gentleman  you 
would  not  smoke  here.’’ 

“Mum,”  he  said,  "if  ye  wiz  a lady, 
ye’d  sit  farther  away.” 

Pretty  soon  the  woman  burst  out 
again : 

“If  you  were  my  husband  I’d  give 
you  poison.” 

“Well,  mum,”  returned  the  man,  as 
he  puffed  away  at  his  pipe,  “If  ye  wiz 

me  wife,  I’d  take  it.” 

* * * 

Why  Women’s  Minds  Are  Cleaner. 

“Of  course  women  should  vote,” 
he  said.  “Women  deserve  the  suffrage 
as  much  as  man — more,  because  their 
minds  are  purer  and  cleaner.” 

“Cleaner?”  cried  the  sweet  young 
thing  he  had  taken  to  dinner.  “Of 
course  they  are,  ever  and  ever  so  much 
cleaner!  But  how  do  you  know  that?” 
“Because  they  change  them  so  much 

oftener,”  said  he  solemnly. 

* * * 

How  Rude! 

Voice — “Is  this  the  Weather  Bureau? 
How  about  a shower  tonight?” 

Prophet — “Don’t  ask  me. 
need  one,  take  it.” 


* * * 

A Practical  Definition. 

“John,”  asked  the  teacher,  “what  is 
a synonym?” 

“A  synonym,”  said  John,  “is  the  word 
you  use  when  you  can’t  spell  the  other 
one.” 

* * * 

“Is  Watson  still  paying  attention  to 
that  widow  he  was  courting  two  years 
ago?” 

“You  bet  he  is.  They  are  married 
now,  and  he  has  to  pay  strict  attention 

to  everything  she  says. 

* * * 

Visiting  Clergyman  — Have  pati- 
ence. Remember  it  took  Milton  fifteen 
days  to  complete  one  page. 

Convict  653  — Only  fifteen  days? 
Why,  I ’ ve  been  six  years  on  one  sentence, 
and  it  ain’t  half  finished  yet. 

* * * 

This  Actually  Happened. 

The  senior  Greek  class  was  reciting. 
Soon  they  came  to  a passage  containing 
the  word  “phone,”  which  was  to  be 
translated.  “Paris  summoned  Helen  by 
voice.” 

A very  bright  senior  modernized  the 
passage  by  translating  it.  “Paris  called 
Helen  on  the  ’phone.” 

* * * 


If  you 
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Truthful  James. 

Short: — “If  Long  calls  with  that 
little  bill,  tell  him  I’m  out.” 

Mrs.  Short: — “But  that  would  be 
telling  a falsehood.” 

Short: — “Nothing  of  the  kind.  I’m 
out  of  cash.” 

* * * 

A Diagnosis. 

1 ‘ ‘Ow’s  yer’  usband  a’ter  the  accident, 
Mrs.  Ginnerty?” 

“Faith,  sumtoimes  he’s  betther  an’ 
sumtoimes  he’s  wurse,  but  from  the 
way  he  yils  an’  takes  on  whin  he’s 
betther,  oi  think  he’s  betther  whin  he’s 
wurse.” 

H* 

A Tough  Proposition. 

The  teacher  was  attempting  to  prove 
that  the  students  were  lacking  in 
observation. 

Let  someone  tell  me  a number  to 
write  on  the  board,”  he  said 

“26!”  shouted  an  attentive  student. 

The  teacher  wrote  “62”  and  then 
asked  for  another. 

“37 !”  shouted  another  brilliant  scholar. 

After  writing  “73”  the  teacher  asked 
for  a third  number. 

A dull  student  who  was  apparently 
giving  little  attention  boldly  shouted 
“77!  Change  that  if  you  can.” 


Nor  Altogether  Bad. 

A policeman  saw  a man  acting  rather 
suspiciously  near  a jewelry  store  one 
evening;  so,  going  over  to  him,  he 
demanded  to  know  who  the  man  was, 
and  what  he  wanted. 

“I’m  thinking  of  opening  a jewelry 
store  in  this  neighborhood,”  replied 
the  man,  “and  I’m  watching  to  see  if 
there  is  much  tiade.”  Whereupon  the 
policeman  went  on  his  way,  satisfied. 

Next  morning  word  was  received  at 
the  station  house  that  the  jewelry  store 
had  been  entered  and  robbed  during 
the  night.  The  policeman  who  had  ac- 
costed the  mysterious  stranger  said 
reflectively:  “He  may  be  a thafe,  but 
he’s  no  liar!” 

* * * 

Clever,  We  Call  It! 

Music  Student — That  piece  you’ve 
just  played  is  by  Mozart,  isn’t  it? 

Hurdy-Gurdy  Man  — No;  by 
Handel. 

% 

In  History. 

Teacher: — Who  was  Lysias? 

Clever  Sophomore  : — A Greek  orator. 

Teacher: — In  what  respect  did  he 
differ  from  Demosthenes? 

C.  S.: — Oh!  He  spoke  better  English! 
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Robert  Maloney  of  Class  III  was 
elected  Track  captain  at  a meeting  in 
Room  15,  Thursday,  February  10.  The 
captaincy  had  been  held  by  Hamlin  of 
Class  I,  who  received  it  at  the  start  of 
the  season  after  Malloy,  the  first  elected 
1916  captain,  had  left  school,  on  ac- 
count of  a death  in  the  family. 

* * * 

Those  desiring  to  compete  for  the 
assistant  managership  of  the  baseball 
team  hand  to  Mr.  French,  Room  4, 
or  to  Dunning,  Room  13,  their  names, 
class  and  room.  Class  II  candidates 
preferred. 


CLASS  MEET. 

After  the  closest  and  most  exciting 
meet  held  in  many  years,  the  First  Class 
emerged  a victor  by  one  point  over  the 
Third  Class  in  the  annual  Interclass 
Meet  held  Jan.  28,  in  the  Drill  Hall. 
The  result  of  the  meet  was  in  doubt 
until  the  last  event,  the  running  high 
jump,  in  which  the  Seniors  secured  the 
whole  eleven  points  giving  them  the 
victory.  The  feature  of  the  meet  was 
the  running  of  Maloney  in  the  600. 
Placed  in  the  last  row  behind  twenty 
other  starters,  he  worked  his  way  past 
the  whole  twenty  and  finished  with  a 
lead  of  five  yards.  P'or  the  First  Class, 
Bolster  and  Treanor  did  the  best  woik, 
for  the  Second  Class,  Anderson,  and  for 
the  Third  Class,  Maloney. 

The  only  disappointing  feature  of  the 


meet  was  the  small  number  of  fellows 
who  purchased  tickets  for  the  privilege 
of  viewing  the  events  from  the  floor, 
and  thereby  classify  themselves  as  real 
supporters  of  the  Track  Team.  The 
number  who  took  advantage  of  the  free 
admission  to  the  gallery  was  about  ten 
times  that  of  those  who  bought  tickets. 
The  summary: 

30  yd.  dash,  final  heat  won  by 
O’Dowd,  T8;  second,  Bolster,  T 6 ; third, 
Anderson,  T7;  fourth,  Kroetzsch,  T7. 

300  yd.  run,  final  heat,  won  by  Gillis, 
'16;  second,  McCarthy,  T6;  third, 
McDonald,  ’17;  fourth,  Hall,  T6. 

600-vd.  run,  won  by  Maloney,  T8; 
second,  Wood,  T9;  third,  Kennison,  T8; 
fourth,  Falvey,  T8. 

1000-yd.  run,  won  by  Leary,  T8; 
second,  Dudley,  T8;  third,  Treanor,  T6; 
no  fourth  man. 

Shot-Put — Won  by  Treanor,  T6;  sec- 
ond, Curley,  T8;  third,  Maloney,  T8: 
fourth,  McGrath,  T7. 

35-yd.  hurdles — Won  by  Winy,  T7; 
tie  for  second  between  Finnegan,  T7, 
Doyle,  T7,  and  Murphy,  T8. 

Standing  Broad  Jump — Won  by  An- 
derson, T7;  distance  8 ft.,  8JT  in.,  second, 
Hurwitz,  T8;  third  Daly,  T6;  fourth, 
Kroetzsch,  T7. 

(Equals  Class  Meet  record  made  in 
1915  by  Anderson,  ’17). 

Running  High  Jump — Won  by  Ham- 
lin, T6;  height  5 ft.,  2}/%  in.;  second, 
Bolster,  T6;  third,  Coyne,  T6;  tie  fer 
fourth  between  Tobin,  T6  and  Rem- 
ington, T6. 
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The  summary: — 

1916 

T7 

T8 

T9. 

30-yd.  dash.  3 

3 

5 

35-yd.  hurdles. 

9 

2 

300-yd.  run.  9 

600-yd.  run. 

2 

8 

3 

1000-yd.  run.  2 
Shot  Put.  5 

1 

8 

5 

Standing  Broad 

Jump  2 

6 

3 

Running  High 

Jump.  11 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total  32 

21 

31 

3 

BOSTON  COLLEGE  HIGH 
MEET. 

The  first  Dual  meet  of  the  season  was 
held  Friday,  Feb.  4,  with  Boston  College 
High  School  in  the  latter’s  gymnasium, 
James  Street.  Although  we  were  de- 
feated 38  to  25,  the  meet  was  much  more 
closely  contested  than  is  indicated  by 
the  score.  The  feature  of  this  meet  were 
the  600-vd,  and  1000-yd.  runs,  and  the 
running  high  jump.  In  the  running 
high  jump,  Hamlin  cleared  the  bar  with 
inches  to  spare  twice,  only  to  have  the 
bar  knocked  off  by  his  hand  as  he  was 
lifting  it  over.  The  second  time  the 
height  of  the  bar  was  5 ft.  5Jd>  inches, 
which  height  is  within  % inches  of  the 
Regimental  record,  so  that  by  March 
25,  he  should  be  in  a position  to  break 
Davis’  record. 

One  pleasing  feature  of  the  meet  was 
the  large  number  of  Latin  School 
fellows  in  attendance,  about  150  being 
present.  As  this  is  many  times  the 
number  of  paid  admissions  to  the 
Class  Meet,  it  shows  that  some  fellows 
have  finally  managed  to  show  some 
school  spirit. 


The  summary: — 

25-yard  dash.  Final  Heat  won  by 
O’Dowd,  B.  L.  S.;  second,  Dempsey, 
B.  C.  H.  S.;  third,  Hamlin,  B.  L.  S. 

300-yard  run.  Final  heat  won  by 
Dempsey,  B.  C.  H.  S.;  second,  Nolan, 
B.  C.  H.  S. ; third,  Wing,  B.  L.  S.;  time 
42  seconds. 

600-yd.  run  won  by  Maloney,  B.  L.  S.; 
second,  Mullen,  B.  C.  H.  S.,;  third, 
Curtin,  B.C.  H.  S.,  time  1 minute 32  2-5 
seconds. 

1000-yd.  run  won  by  Leary,  B.  L.  S.; 
second,  Keating,  B.  C.  H.  S.;  third, 
Dudley,  B.  L.  S.,  time  2 minute  45  sec. 

Shot  put  won  by  Hannon,  B.  C.  H.  S.; 
second,  Read,  B.  C.  H.  S.;  third,  Curley, 
B.  L.  S.,  Distance  39  feet  4 inches. 

Standing  Broad  Jump  won  by  Horan, 
B.  C.  H.  S.;  second,  Anderson,  B.  L.  S.; 
third,  Dempsey,  B.  C.  H.  S.,  Distance 
9 feet  1 % inches. 

Running  High  Jump  won  by  Curtin, 
B.  C.  H.  S.,  height  5 ft.  5}^  in.;  second, 
Hamlin,  B.  L.  S.,  height  5 ft.  \x/2  in.; 
third,  Lamb,  B.  C.  H.  S.,  height  5 ft. 
3}4  inches. 

Junior  Relay  won  by  Boston  Latin; 
(Kroetzsch,  Chase,  Clough,  Lomasney), 
Boston  College,  (Emmett,  Keane, 
Gregory,  Lamarche),  second. 


L. 


25-yd.  dash  6 

300-yd.  run.  1 

600-yd.  run.  5 

1000-yd.  run.  6 

Shot  Put.  1 

S.  B.  I.  3 

R.  H.J.  3 


B.  C. 

3 
8 

4 
3 
8 
6 
6 


Total  25  38 


Latin  School  Register 


DORCHESTER  HIGH  MEET. 

The  first  dual  meet  victory  of  the 
season,  first  in  many  years  over  Dorches- 
ter High,  was  gained  February  11,  at 
the  East  Armory,  East  Newton  Street. 
Besides  being  a new  track  to  both  teams, 
it  was  very  slippery  and  had  very  low 
corners.  The  low  corners  were  a handi- 
cap to  both  teams,  as  they  made  runn- 
ing at  high  speed  over  them  well-nigh 
an  impossibility.  This  slipperiness 
worked  disastrously  for  Latin  School, 
as  Herwitz,  our  star  intermediate  dash 
man,  slipped  while  about  five  yards 
from  the  tape  in  the  final  heat  of  the 
dash,  and  before  he  recovered  himself, 
he  had  pulled  a tendon.  This  injury 
will  probably  keep  him  from  running 
for  a few  weeks,  at  least. 

The  summary: — 

60-yard  dash : — Final  Heat  won  by 
Bolster,  B.  L.  S.;  second,  O’Dowd,  B. 
L.  S.;  third,  Dixon,  D.  H.;  fourth, 
Linton,  D.  H.  S. 

300-yd,  run: — Final  Heat  won  by 
Gillis,  B.  L.  S.;  second,  Kelley,  I).  H.  S.; 
third,  Kennedy,  B.  L.  S.;  fourth,  Mc- 
Carthy, B.  L.  S. 

45  yard  hurdles: — Final  heat  won  by 
Kontoff,  D.  H.  S.;  second,  Wing,  B.  L. 
S. ; third,  ( '.illis,  B.  L.  S. ; fourth,  Williams 
- D.  H.  S. 

600-yard  run  won  by  Corrigan,  D. 
H.  S.;  second,  Charran,  D.  H.  S. ; third, 
Maloney,  B.  L.  S.;  fourth,  Campbell, 
D.  H.  S. 

1000-yard  run  won  by  Leary,  B.  L. 
S.;  second,  Treanor,  B.  L.  S.;  third, 
Dudley,  B.  L.  S. ; fourth,  Smith  D.  H.  S. 


Standing  broad  jump  won  by  Kontoff, 
D.  H.  Distance  8 ft.  9 3-8  in.;  second, 
Anderson,  B.  L.  S.;  third,  Carolan,  B. 
L.  S.;  fourth,  Wallace,  D.  H. 

Running  high  jump: — Tie  for  first 
between  Bolster,  B.  L.  S.,  and  Burrow, 
D.  H.,  Height  5 ft.  2}  2 in.;  third, 
Dudley,  B.  L.  S.;  Tie  for  fourth  between 
Foye,  D.  H.;  and  Williams,  I).  H. 

Shot-Put:  Won  by  Curley,  B.  L.  S.; 
distance  37  ft.  9 in.;  second,  Treanor, 
B.  L.  S.;  third,  Maloney,  B.  L.  S.; 
fourth,  Crowell,  D.  H. 

Junior  Relay: — Won  by  Latin  (Dooley 
Hayes,  Chase,  Lomasney) ; Dorchester 
High  (Marshall,  Donahue,  Ripley, 
Collins),  second, 

Intermediate  relay  won  by  Dorches- 
ter; (Herrick,  Baird,  Craft,  Gormly). 
Boston  Latin,  (Kroetzsch,  Cohen,  Wood, 
Wing),  finished  first  but  was  disqualified 
because  Wing  took  his  pick-up  from 
Wood  more  than  20  feet  back  of  the 
starting  line. 

Senior  Relay  won  by  Dorchester 
High  (Carrigan,  Garry,  Binford,  Kelly); 
Boston  Latin  (Maloney,  O’Dowd,  Dud- 
ley, Leary),  second. 


The  score:  L. 

60-yd.  dash  8 

45-yard  hurdles  5 

300-yd.  run  8 

600-yd.  run  2 

1000-yd.  run  10 

Shot-Put  10 

R.  H.  Jump  6 

S.  B.  Jump  5 

Senior  Relay  0 


I).  H. 
3 
6 
3 
9 
1 
1 

5 

6 


Total  54  39 

A.  W.  E.  ’16. 


Advertisements 


Tufts  College 
Medical  School 

Offers  a four  years’  graded  course,  Including 
all  branches  of  Scientific  and  Practical  Medicine. 
The  laboratories  are  extensive  and  fully  equipped. 
Clinical  instruction  is  given  in  the  various  hos- 
pitals of  Boston  which  afford  facilities  only  to  be 
found  in  a large  city. 

For  detailed  information  regarding  admission 


Tufts  College 
Dental  School 

Three-years’  graded  course  covering  all  branch- 
es of  Dentistry.  Laboratory  and  scientific 
courses  are  given  in  connection  with  the  Medical 
School.  Clinical  facilities  unsurpassed,  30,000 
treatments  being  made  annually  in  the  Infirm- 
ary. , 

equirements  to  either  school,  or  for  a catalogue 


Apply  to  FRANK  E.  HASKINS,  M.  D.  Secretary 

Tults  College  Medical  and  Dental  Schools, 

416  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


HIGH  GRADE  POCKET  KNIVES 


$1.50 


A LARGE  VARIETY  OF  PATTERNS 

OUR  LEADERS  50c  AND  $1.00 
ALSO  SPECIAL  COMBINATION  KNIVES  $1.00  to  $4.00 

HUNTERS  DOLLAR  RAZOR 

A HIGH  GRADE  RAZOR  FULLY  WARRANTED  $1.00 

BOSTON  SAFETY  FOUNTAIN  PEN 
“Cannot  leak”  $2.00  to  $4.00 

J.  B.  HUNTER  COMPANY 

Hardware 

60  Summer  St.  Boston 


A.  SHUMAN  & CO. 

CLOTHES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN 

Correct  style,  ideas  interpreted  especially  lor  Young  Men,  fabrics  of 
the  highest  quality,  and  patterns  and  colorings  selected 
exclusively  for  Young  Men. 

A,  Shuman  & CO.,  Boston 

Shuman  Corner 


Pliase  mention  "The  Register’’  when  patronizing  our  advertisers. 
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The  Finest  Ice  Cream  Soda 

IN  THE  CITY 

5c 

EPSTEIN’S 

BOSTON’S  BUSIEST  DRUG  STORE 

SCOLLAY  SQUARE 

DEVELOPING,  PRINTING 
AND  CAMERA  SUPPLIES 
AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 


DIEGES  & CLUST 

If  JVe  Made  It , It's  Right. 

CLASS  PINS 

CLASS  RINGS. 
FRATERNITY  PINS 
MEDALS  AND  CUPS. 

149  Tremont  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


THE  BOUVE 
Sterli NG  SHOE 
$3.00  $4.00 

Snappy  Shoes  That  IV ear 

99  Washington  St.  15  Water  St. 
122  Washington  St.  14  Spring  Lane 
634  Washington  St.  108  Summer  St. 


THE  BEST  AMERICAN  MAKE" 


an , ‘Doncaster- 

Arrow 

COLLAR 


2 for  25c 

Cluett.  Peabody  & Co.,  Inc.,  Makers 


48  BOYLSTON  STREET 


Headquarters  of  Opportunity 

Opportunity  for  Comradeship  and 
Social  Service 

Gymnasium , 

Library , 
Entertainments , 
Lectures , Clubs , 
Employment 

MEMBERSHIP 

General  . ; . $1.00  Per  Year 

With  Gymnasium  . . 8.00  “ “ 

“ “ (Limited)  5.00  “ “ 

Sustaining  . . . 10.00  “ “ 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR 
FRANK  L.  LOCKE,  Pres’t. 

CHARLES  L.  BURRILL,  Sect’y 


Pianofortes*  PI  ayerfortes 

are  instruments  of  commanding  excellence,  whose  musical  beauty 
is  accentuated  by  the  charming  simplicity  of  their  case  designs. 
A picture  to  the  eye,  a delight  to  the  ear,  a joy  to  to  the  touch, 
they  are  a constant  source  of  satisfaction  to  their  owners. 

Warerooms,  395  Boylston  St. 


VICTOR -VICTROL  AS  AND  RECORDS 
MUSIC  ROLLS  FOR  ALL  PLAYERS 


Please  mention  “The  Register”  when  patronizing  our  advertisers. 
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TELEPHONE  OXFORD  110 

OTTO  SARONY  CO. 

•pfjotograpfcerg 

146  Tremont  Street,  Boston 

SPECIAL  RATES  TO  STUDENTS 


C.  FRANK  WAID  CARROLL  D.  FARRAR 

FORMERLY  OF  FORMERLY  OF 

CHICKERING  CHAMPLAIN  & FARRAR 


Patronize 


WAID  & FARRAR 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  'PHONE,  2813  OXFORD 


168  TREMONT  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Advertisers 


Printing  and  Binding 

We  possess  unexcelled  facilities  for  edi- 
ting and  printing  your  school  or  college 
paper.  Our  plant  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  establishments  in 
New  England,  and  we  are  in  a position 
to  render  you  prompt  and  efficient  ser- 
vice. We  print  a number  of  New 
England  school  papers. 


English  and  French  Monotype  Compo- 
sition. 


OUR  BINDERY,  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  East,  is  throughly  able  to  handle 
repair  work.  We  make  a specialty  of 
Public  Library  and  School  Library  work. 

SEND  US  A TRIAL  ORDER 


HIGH  SCHOOL 
UNIFORMS 


AND 

EQUIPMENTS 


REDUCED 

PRICES 

Rosenfield  & 
Rapkin 


ATHENS  PUBLISHING  CO. 
107  Day  Street, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 


UNIFORMS 
MADE  IN 
U.  S.  A. 


15.  SCHOOL  ST.  .15 


UP  ONE  FLIGHT 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


Please  mention  “The  Register”  when  patronizing  our  advertisers. 
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HATS 

HATS  DESIGNED  BY  US  ARE 
THE  MOST  POPULAR  AMONG 
YOUNG  MEN  BECAUSE  OF 
THEIR  SNAP  AND  DASH. 

SEE  OUR  THOROBRED  SOFT 
HAT  FOR  SPRING  WITH 
THE  MILITARY  SWING. 

BEACONSF9ELD  QUALITY  *3.00 
REVELATION  QUALITY  *2.00 


311  Washington  St.  Opp.  O'd  South  Church 

637  Washington  St.  Cor.  of  Boylston  St. 

659  Washington  St.  Gaiety  Theatre  Bldg. 


Onr  enlarged  studios  and  new  methods  of  finish- 
ing make  possible  perfect  portraiture. 


Studios  { 


161  TREMONT  STEET 
164  TREMONT  STEET 


21  WEST  STREET 
BOSTON 


Class  photographers  for  more  than  one  hundred 
Schools  and  Colleges. 


J*pecial  Discounts  to  Students 


YOUNG  Men’s  Overcoats 
are  a specialty  in 
which  we  excel. 

More  high  school  and 
college  men  than  ever  before 
are  buying  our  Morse-Made 
models  this  Fall. 

Our  “Shanley”  is  an 
especial  favorite. 


ADAMS  SQUARE  BOSTON 


H.  M.  Sanders  & Co. 


27  - 29  Eliot  St. 

BOSTON 


— Chinamel  — 
Stains  — Enamels 


Wax  for  Floors 
polish  for  Furniture 
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